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GREEK IN PLINY'S LETTERS 

In Pliny's Laurentian villa there was a pleasant room 
where the sun shone all day through a great bay window 
(2.17.8). He had built in the wall a little book case, 
which, he says, non legendos libros, sed lectitandos capil. 
He does not give a list of these books. References and 
quotations in his letters, however, allow a fairly confi- 
dent conjecture of some of his favorite reading, and 
we know that it included some Greek. It is my 
purpose to gather from Pliny's correspondence whatever 
can be learned of his interest in Greek literature and 
about his knowledge of the Greek language. The 
Letters justify a few positive assertions of Pliny's 
interest in certain Greek authors. But the meagerness 
of his references to Greek literature must lead us to 
discount inferences from his silence. With this 
preliminary warning I shall venture to call attention 
to some of these omissions as well as to Pliny's praise 
and quotation of the Greek poets and orators. 

When Pliny lived, the great age of Greece lay almost 
as far from the Romans as the age of Dante lies from us. 
Yet Greek was still the popular and the literary language 
of the Eastern half of the Roman Empire, and in Rome 
it was traditionally associated with the higher intel- 
lectual interests and the arts, with philosophy, oratory, 
and poetry. The tradition is illustrated by the Imperial 
patronage of Greek studies. Instances of this are 
conveniently collected in Mayor's note on Juvenal 
15.110: Suetonius relates that Tiberius liked to 
puzzle his guests with pedantic memory-questions 
on Greek poetry and mythology (Tib. 70), that Caligula 
offered prizes for Greek oratory as well as Latin, in 
the provincal town of Lyons (Calig. 20), that a similar 
competition was instituted in Rome by Domitian 
(Dom. 4), and that Vespasian provided for the support 
of both Greek and Latin rhetoricians at public expense 
(Vesp. 8). The philhellenism of Hadrian is well known, 
and has left its visible monuments in the columns of 
the Olympieum at Athens and in the treasures of 
sculpture with which the Villa at Tivoli has enriched 
the museums of Europe. Marcus Aurelius chose to 
record his Meditations in Greek as the language of 
philosophy, although it was in his time that Pausanias 
was writing a guide to Greece whose very antiquarian 
sentiment sadly implies the decay of Hellenic civiliza- 
tion on its original soil. The consideration and almost 
filial forbearance which educated Romans showed 
towards Greece in her childish and petulant decline 
are reflected in Pliny's letter to Maximus (8.24), who 



had been appointed by the Emperor to carry out 
certain reforms in Achaia. 

Pliny describes two of the numerous Greek rhetori- 
cians who lectured in Rome: Euphrates the Syrian, 
an old friend of his (1.19), and a certain Isaeus (2.3). 
But better evidence of the diffusion of Greek culture in 
that part of Roman society with which Pliny was most 
intimately connected may be found in the number of 
persons to whom he addresses letters containing some 
Greek word, quotation, or allusion — supposably to be 
understood and appreciated by his correspondent. 
I have counted thirty-seven. One is the Emperor 
Trajan. Thirteen are known to have been men of 
senatorial rank, the kind of persons whom Pliny met 
on most nearly equal terms. These include such men 
as Calestrius Tiro (6.22); Vestricius Spurinna (5.17), 
to whom Pliny writes with enthusiasm of a public 
reading by a young patrician, Calpurnius Piso; and 
Fuscus Salinator (7.9), a young friend who asks Pliny's 
advice on the conduct of his studies in the country. 
Others are men of letters, or men of distinctly literary 
interests, but of less distinguished social and official 
position than Pliny. Among these are Suetonius (1 .1 8) ; 
Julius Genitor (7.30), a rhetorician who was recom- 
mended by Pliny to Corellia as a tutor for her son; 
and Caninius, who attempted an epic on the Dacian 
Wars (3.7; 8.4). Two are marked both by high rank 
and by literary interests: Arrius Antoninus (4.3; 4.18), 
whose Greek epigrams Pliny admired so much that he 
tried to imitate them in Latin, and, more important 
than any of the others, Cornelius Tacitus (1.20). 
Some are known to have been lawyers who pleaded cases 
before the courts, and as such had a certain community 
of interests with Pliny. Among these are Fuscus 
Salinator (7.9; 9.36), whom Pliny counsels in the mat- 
ter of literary exercises, and Ummidius Quadratus 
(7.13), both young patricians whose appearance on 
opposing sides before the prefect of the city delighted 
Pliny (6. 11). Other such advocati to whom Pliny 
writes with Greek references are Cornelius Minicianus 
(4.11) and Voconius Romanus (6.33), to whom he 
sends a copy of his speech for Attia Variola. Without 
trying to complete the list, we may note that three 
such letters are sent to Pliny's old friend and neigh- 
bor at Como, Calvisius (2.20; 3.1; 8.2) and four to 
Maximus (2.14; 8.24; 9.1; 9.23), whom Trajan sent 
out to regulate the condition of Achaia. 

It may be remarked that there is no Greek in any of 
Pliny's letters to women: whether because the subjects 
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did not suggest Greek words or allusions, or because 
Roman ladies were not generally expected to understand 
the language. In a popular handbook on Roman 
education 1 it is stated that the daughter of Fundanus 
knew Greek ; but I can find no ground for this assertion 
in the letter in which Pliny laments her untimely 
death (5.16). Sallust tells of one woman of rank who 
was skilled in Greek — Semproriia, the wife of Decimus 
Junius Brutus (Catilina 25), but it may be inferred 
from this reference that in Republican times, at least, 
such knowledge was uncommon among Roman ladies. 

Of the fifty-five letters containing Greek references 
twenty-two may be classified as literary letters. They 
are devoted to such subjects as (1) Pliny's own composi- 
tions, in oratory (4.5.1, to Sparsus; 7.30, to Julius 
Genitor), or in poetry (7.4, to Pontius Allifanus); (2) 
the works of Pliny's friends — Arrius Antoninus's 
Greek epigrams (4.3), or Caninius's epic on the Dacian 
Wars (8.4) ; (3) public readings and lectures by Pliny's 
friends, as the reading of Calpurnius Piso (5.17, to 
Spurinna), and that of Serius Augurinus (4.27, to 
Pompeius Falco), or the oratory of Isaeus, the rhetori- 
cian (2.3, to Metilius Nepos) ; (4) the theory of oratory 
(1.20, to Tacitus; 9.26, to Lupercus); (5) literary 
exercises, e.g. the letter of advice to Fuscus (7.9). 

It is natural that Pliny should quote Greek in writing 
on these topics. But we shall also find occasional quota- 
tions or isolated Greek words in other letters on the 
most varied themes: in the anecdotes about Regulus, 
for instance (2.20.12, to Calvisius), or in his description 
of his own prosecution of Publius Cestus in the interest 
of Arria and Fannia (9.13.20, to Quadratus), or his 
refusal to appear against the Baetici (1.7.1,4, to Octa- 
vius Rufus). 

The letter to Maximus on his appointment to a com- 
mission in Greece is Pliny's most direct expression of 
reverence for the country which had bequeathed its 
humanitas and its litterae to Rome (8.24). But there 
are incidental remarks and allusions which reflect 
the same feeling — a feeling which must be regarded 
not as a special and individual characteristic of Pliny, 
but rather as belonging to the atmosphere of educated 
society in Rome. 

Thus, writing of Spurinna's literary diversions in old 
age (3.1.7), he says, scribit enim, et quidem utraque 
lingua, lyrica doctissime. This tacit recognition of 
only one language besides Latin is also found in Horace, 
Carm. 3.8.5, and in Quintilian 1. Prooem. 1. 

There is a pleasant letter telling of a visit to a 
country gentleman whose mental horizon Pliny had 
supposed to be determined by the interests of his farm 
and household (7.25). Pliny was unexpectedly enter- 
tained doctissimo sermone, and writes 

'How terse all his talk! how Latin, how Greek! 
For he has such ability in both languages that he seems 
to excel in the one he is speaking most. . . . 
You would suppose the man lived in Athens, not in a 
country place'. 



Some of Pliny's friends tried to write Greek verse. 
Arrius composed epigrams (4.3), Caninius an epic (8.4). 
Pliny approves of Caninius's attempt, and is enthusias- 
tic over the success of Arrius: 'A Roman speaking in 
such Greek phrase! Why, I should say Athens itself 
is not so Attic'. A little later he writes to Arrius 
that he has been trying to imitate the epigrams in 
Latin, and — perhaps quoting Lucretius 1.140 — excuses 
his possible failure on the ground egestate patrii sermonis. 

Describing to Fuscus his daily programme at the 
Tuscan villa, Pliny says (9.36.3), 'I read aloud, dis- 
tinctly and carefully, a Greek or a Latin oration'. 
To the same young man he had already sent advice on 
studies in the country (7.9.1-2): 

'It is especially profitable, and advised by many, 
to translate either from Greek into Latin or from Latin 
into Greek: by this sort of exercise precision and 
brilliancy of diction, wealth of figures, and vigor of 
exposition are secured, and, moreover, through imita- 
tion of the best models, a facility in attaining similar 
excellences; matters, too, that would have escaped 
the reader cannot escape the translator. Intelligence 
and judgment are developed by this practice'. 

A considerable number of isolated Greek words and 
phrases, apart from quotations, is to be found in 
Pliny's letters, though he does not scatter them with so 
free a hand as Cicero does in his letters to Atticus. 
Some of these words are rare — one or two are not 
discoverable in Liddell and Scott, at any rate. In the 
lack of evidence for the usage of some it has been 
difficult to classify them. I have attempted a division 
into four groups: (1) technical words and phrases; 
(2) words which, while not precisely technical, seem 
to have connoted something which could not be con- 
veniently expressed in Latin: (3) slang words; (4) 
Greek words used where Latin would do as well. 
The boundaries dividing these groups are not always 
clear. 

(1) The technical terms are few. Two are used in 
the description of Isaeus's oratory (2.3.3). These are 
(a) iv9vii.-iiij.aTa, which Quintilian (5.14.2) describes as a 
sort of abbreviated syllogism: presumably Pliny uses the 
word in the same tense 2 ; (b) l&s, which Quintilian 
(10.1.1) defines as an indispensable prima facilitas — the 
ease and readiness which perfect command of one's own 
resources gives. Pliny must have heard both these 
terms in Quintilian's lecture-room. 

Another word which has a technical application in 
rhetoric is (tc^dXaioy. Pliny mentions a private hearing 
of the case of Bruttianus against Atticinus (6.22.2), 
where both spoke briefly, carptim et Kara KeipiXaiov, tak- 
ing up each point briefly and reviewing only the main 
heads of the argument. Quintilian (3.1 1 .27) quotes the 
word from Menander, and gives the Latin equivalent, 
caput rei. 

The word Xijku0oi (1.2.4) which Pliny quotes from 
Cicero, Ad Att. 1.14.3 has hardly the dignity of a 



l A. S. Wilkins, Roman Education, 42. 



2 On the changes of meaning which this word underwent in the 
usage of Greek writers from Aristotle on, see Roberts's Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, The Three Literary Letters, 190. 
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technical term, but is Cicero's jesting and almost 
slang word for the rhetorical flourishes of his Orations. 

Two technical phrases which belong to the social 
and political system of the Greek-speaking parts of 
the Roman Empire occur. In one Pliny inquires 
about the civil status of persons who are freeborn, 
but were exposed in infancy and adopted. These are 
called BpenToi (10.65.2). The name given to the adminis- 
trative divisions of Egypt under the Ptolemies and 
continued by the Romans is found in another letter to 
the Emperor (10.10.1), where a man is mentioned as a 
resident vop.ov Mep.<plrov. 

A word of technical signification in athletics is used 
in another letter to Trajan (10. 118). Pliny asks 
whether certain payments to the victors known as 
iselastici should be made from the time when these 
successful contestants elv/)\a<rap, i.e. rode in triumph 
into their cities, or from the date of the contest itself. 
This use of eltreXatirw belongs only to late Greek 
literature 3 . It is found in Plutarch, Mar. 1 2, Cat. Min. 
31, and in Dio Cassius 13.20 (compare Hardy, Plinii 
Epistulae ad Trajanum, page 233). 

(2) The second and largest class is of words which 
were not really technical, but were a part of the dialect 
of education and intellectual interests. 

Some of these are used in connection with forensic 
oratory, in which Pliny took a special interest. He 
describes the prosecution which he and Tacitus con- 
ducted against Marius Priscus as a Xaroipyioy* (2. 11. 3; 
2.1 2.1). In his account of the trial he uses the word 
<rtp.v&s to characterize the peculiar dignity and effective- 
ness of Tacitus's speech (compare Cicero Ad Att. 
2.1.3). In a letter to Tacitus on the appropriate 
excellences of a published oration as contrasted with a 
speech actually delivered, he describes the written ora- 
tion as exemplar et quasi ipxtrvrrov of the speech (1 .20.9) 
— a pattern or original of which the speech is an imita- 
tion. In another letter on the theory of oratory, 
defending the occasional use of bold metaphors, he say s, 
'For those expressions are the most admirable which are 
the least looked for, most perilous, and, as the Greeks 
better express it, irapdpoXa, risky'. Longinus, De Sub- 
limitate 32, calls bold metaphors t4 jropd/3oXo. 

In sending one of his orations to Arrianus Pliny 
remarks (1.2.1) with some complacency that he fancies 
he never wrote anything with equal fijXos before. We 
may conjecture that this word was especially applied 
by Pliny and his friends to the enthusiasm of literary 
composition. Strabo (648) describes a rhetorician 
of Magnesia who was renowned for his Asiatic fijXos or 
fire (see Merrill, Selected Letters of the Younger Pliny, 
page 161). 



3 See Hardv, Plinii Epistulae ad Trajanuir., page 106. 

4 The MSS have AITOTPriON and Professor Merrill believes 
the word is from Xit6j. The known uses of \trovpybs and 
Xirovpy^U), however, do not justify his interpretation of the word 
here, and the writing of I for EI must have been easy even as 
early as the time of Pliny, since the pronunciation of the two 
was probably identical. 



In the case of the Baetici against Marius Priscus, 
Pliny was associated with Lucceius Albinus; and he 
speaks with pleasure of the harmony with which they 
sustained this cause, in spite of the fact that reputation, 
especially in studies, habet quiddam iKoivor/n)Tov, 'some- 
thing which tends to a lack of harmony' (3.9.8). Here 
Pliny is obviously using a Greek word to express an idea 
which cannot be so easily expressed in Latin. Cicero, 
Ad Att. 6.1 , avails himself of the same word in describ- 
ing the tone of Brutus's letters to himself: ad me 
autem, cum rogat aliquid, contumaciter, adroganter, 
aKoirom-firm solet scribere. Marcus Aurelius, Thoughts, 
1. 1 6, has the word Koivouotipuxripri, which denotes a feel- 
ing of community with the world in which one lives. 
It is a word of the Stoic vocabulary. 

Two or three other Greek words are used by Pliny 
to denote pther ideas associated with the world of 
intellectual and aesthetic tastes. Thus he calls his 
villa at Laurentum verum secretumque lutvaetov (1.9.6). 
He praises the poet Silius Italicus as 0iX6/coXo$ (3.7.7), 
'a lover of the beautiful', a character which Italicus 
manifested in his extravagant purchase of objects of 
art. In a letter to Cicero, Gaius Cassius defends a 
certain Pansa together with other Epicureans, declaring 
that those whom you call ^iX^Sofo', 'lovers of pleasure,' 
are ^iXinaXoi and <piho$lKaioi, 'lovers of the beautiful' 
and 'lovers of righteousness' (Cicero, Ad Fam. 15.19). 
Pliny has the negative of this word in his letter about 
the rhetorician Isaeus, saying that it would be the 
mark of an d0iX6naXos not to desire acquaintance with 
such a man (2.3.8). 

Pliny (2.2.1) employs a Greek word in characterizing 
the nature of affection for a friend: 'You know how 
love is sometimes unfair, often uncontrolled, always 
pj.Kpa.lr 10s, "inclined to find fault in trifles" '. This word 
also must be classed as one whose meaning could not 
be given so aptly in Latin. 

(3) A piece of current slang from the Forum is the 
word <ro0oicXeis, ironically applied to the parasites hired 
to applaud the speeches of some presumptuous young 
lawyers who are pleading cases in the highest courts 
(2.14-5)- 

(4) The last class consists of Greek words which are 
all but slang, that is, words used where Pliny could 
probably have found equally expressive words in 
Latin: as when he speaks of Regulus as Jwnca0a<peTo» 
(1 .5.15) ; or he writes to Suetonius, 'I appeared, never- 
theless, \oyur6.pj°vos that line of Homer', etc. (1.18.4); 
or when, promising to send to Cornelius Ursus his 
oration against Julius Bassus, he says, habebis hanc 
interim epistulam ut Trp6Spopu>y, as a courier preceding 
the oration itself. 

Several Greek phrases of from two to five words 
which are not demonstrably quotations occur. They 
seem to be intended simply to given an air of vivacity 
to the letter, somewhat as an occasional French phrase 
might be used by a modern writer. So, in the letter 
on Regulus's legacy-hunting, after some entertaining 
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illustrations of Regulus's avarice, Pliny goes on 

(2.20.12) 

iXKk ri SiaTelvoiuu;, 'Why do I exert myself in a State 

where laziness and rascality have long enjoyed no 

smaller rewards, or rather greater rewards, than 

modesty and virtue?' 

Another example is in a letter to a friend whom he asked 

to look over an oration of his own (7.12.2) : 

T send it to you rather late so that you may not have 
time to mend it, that is, to spoil it. But you will 
have time, whether to emend it, I don't know, but 
at any rate, to spoil it. 'Tjuefs yap oi ffSfijXoi, "for you 
studious people prune away all the best parts" '. 

In a letter to Trajan Pliny reports his safe arrival at 
Ephesus in these words: Nuntio tibi me Ephesum 
cum omnibus meis iiwh UaXiay navigasse quamvis 
contrariis ventis retentum (10.15). The use of the 
Greek words may have been suggested by a reminis- 
cence of allusions in Greek literature to the dangers of 
Malea. Another phrase, warra \ldov mru (1.20. 16), 
'I move every stone', i.e. make every possible effort, 
sounds like a common proverb or quotation, but has 
not been discovered in precisely this form in any 
Greek author. Professor Merrill compares it with 
Eunpides, Heraclidae 1002. 

Two Greek words are found in remarks which Pliny 
quotes, enough to show that foreign phrases had their 
place in Roman conversation as well as in literary 
composition. One is the laconic KiKpina. with which 
Corellius Rufus emphasized his determination of 
voluntary death (1.12.10). Another example, which 
seems to have less point, is the Emperor's injunction 
to some senators who were in council with him in a case 
of a forged will (6.31. 12), &r«rr?}craTe quid facere 
debeamus, 'Determine what we ought to do'. 

&m™M aS ,' SIDNEY N. DEANE. 

(To be concluded) 

REVIEWS 

Manuel D'Archeologie Romaine. . By Cagnat and 
Chapot. Tome Premier. Les Monuments, Deco- 
ration des Monuments, Sculpture. Paris: A. 
Picard (1917). Pp. xxvi+735. 15 Francs. 
This is the first genuine manual of Roman archaeol- 
ogy in any language and the testing of it as a text-book 
in my advanced course on Roman archaeology last 
year has convinced me that it will long remain the 
most useful book on the subject. Jones's excellent 
Companion to Roman History (of which much use is 
made in this volume), Sandys's very good work, A 
Companion to Latin Studies, Ramsay and Lanciani's 
Manual of Roman Antiquities, Walters's Art of the 
Romans, and Mrs. Strong's Roman Sculpture have 
much archaeological information, and there are better 
books on the Fora and on Roman architecture and 
methods of construction; but there is as yet no good 
handbook covering the whole field of Roman archaeol- 
ogy, as this important French publication will cover it. 



No better scholars than Cagnat and his brilliant pupil 
Chapot, with their unusually wide experience in 
archaeological and historical researches, not only in 
the Roman antiquities of Italy, but' of Britain, Gaul, 
Germany. Greece, Asia Minor, and Africa (which, 
thanks to Cagnat, occupies much space in the volume), 
could have been found for such a task. Cagnat's 
Manual of Roman Epigraphy and his Inscriptiones 
Graecae ad Res Romanas Pertinentes, and his publica- 
tions on Timgad and on The Monuments of Tunis and 
other works, and Chapot's scholarly La Province 
Romaine Proconsulaire d'Asie and other publications 
have made the authors known as original and at the 
same time sane classical scholars. In the present 
volume they have not allowed their great learning 
to interfere with their producing not only a logical 
and scientific but an extremely practical handbook. 
There are no inappropriate discussions or disgressions 
or useless accumulations of examples. The 371 
illustrations are well-selected (several of those from 
Africa and elsewhere are not generally shown), but 
unfortunately the poor quality of the paper has in the 
case of several, which are reproduced from photographs, 
obscured the sharpness of detail. 

After a suggestive Introduction concerning the 
meaning of Roman archaeology and some new and 
pertinent remarks (such as the remark on page xix 
that Rome owes no less to the Orient than to Greece) , 
about Italian, Etruscan, Greek, Egyptian, Asiatic 
and Occidental influences, follow chapters on building 
materials, their use, roads, bridges and ports, villages, 
walls, and gates, cisterns, aqueducts, fountains and 
sewers, the Forum and its monuments, religious 
monuments (including altars, temples and chapels), 
places for spectacles (such as theaters, odeums, amphi- 
theaters, circuses, and stadiums), baths, private and 
public, market-places and shops, libraries, camps and 
defenses of the frontier, honorific monuments (such as 
trophies and columns), private houses of village and 
country, and, finally, in Part I, Chapter XVI, funeral 
monuments. Part II deals in thirteen chapters with 
the technique of sculpture in the round and in relief, 
with the subjects treated by sculpture, divinities, 
imperial and other portraits, genre motives, decora- 
tive reliefs, reliefs with religious, funeral, historical, 
military, and genre subjects, and, finally, with the 
subjects on lamps, reliefs on stucco, and painted pot- 
tery. There is no index, but the systematic arrange- 
ment by chapters and sections and the use of many 
captions make an index unnecessary. 

The book is thoroughly up-to-date and knows the 
latest literature, scattered as it is. Even sarcophagi 
in Baltimore (661) are described; and American 
scholars receive full credit for their work. Miss Van 
Deman's dating of imperial brick-faced constructions 
is accepted, Professor Frothingham's articles on the 
Arch of Constantine (American Journal of Archaeology 
19 [1915], 367 ff.) are known, and even the dissertation 



